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is very much in demand," he said affably. "Can't our General Secretary handle your business?"
"No," answered Bob. "I've just come from Silesia and I have to speak to Mr. Becher personally." And he gave the man my letter.
A few minutes later he was called into Becher's office. The room was bright, and its elegant furniture, the few pictures, and a figurine all showed good taste.
Becher shook Bob's hand cordially. He asked him to be seated in one of the big overstuffed chairs. Then behind his glasses his round, owlish eyes surveyed his visitor. "If I am correctly informed, you are a refugee from Silesia," he said quietly.
Bob came back with: "Well, no—let's say I've been doing some traveling on the black market." Then he told about his adventurous trip into the Riesengebirge. "On the return trip on top of those wet, smelly chunks of coal I nearly got mine. A couple of times, stupified by lack of sleep, I woke to find myself sliding down the black, slimy slope. But that was only the romantic part of my trip."
Bob fixed his eyes on the President of the Kulturbund, who was just lighting a fresh cigarette from the butt of the old one. Just where did the man get all those cigarettes, Bob wondered, with the greediness of a person who had none. At the same time he said, "Silesia is ruled by crime."
And with a precision characteristic of him, he related the facts as he had observed them in his homeland. "That the Poles robbed me of everything but my shirt on my way back may be excusable. After all, I was in the country illegally," he said with fine objectivity. "But things get a little worse when people's shoes are removed on the street and collected in sacks—and this just before High Mass on a Sunday. All of them—men, women, and children—had to go on to church barefooted."
"Don't forget the Nazis' crimes in Poland," said President Becher with a rather subdued sternness.
Bob replied amiably that he would forget them no more than he would those of the Poles in East Germany. "After all, not all of my fellow-countrymen were Nazis and responsible for Hitler's deeds." He took a deep breath, looked fixedly at Becher again, and continued:
"Or isn't it a crime when a sick young man is just shot down in a quarrel about a package of tobacco?"
"Hm," mumbled Becher—his cigarette held tight between his lips.
"The murdered man had a certificate of protection from the Soviet Commandant. You also knew him, incidentally—at least indirectly. He was the brother of Gerhart Pohl . . ." That blow struck home.
"Let's spare ourselves this enumeration of atrocities," said Becher softly. "I know that conditions in Silesia have become indefensible."
Bob murmured, "Indeed they are indefensible, Mr. Becher! If something doesn't happen soon our friends there are lost. Even Gerhart Hauptmann's situation is bad enough, in spite of Soviet and Polish protection ..."